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THE SHIP OF STATE ADRIFT. 

BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 



Why is it that, ever since the people decided that the Repub- 
lican party should leave the helm, and that the Democratic party 
should take it, the Ship of State has not sailed, but drifted ? 

There never was a decade during which the gallant craft 
sailed so prosperously as in that of 1880-1890. 

Under President Harrison every willing and capable man 
found employment, wages were never so high, capital never better 
rewarded, and the national revenues, after paying every demand, 
left a surplus; whereas this year so far they have fallen short 
twenty-four millions, last year to the same date forty-seven mill- 
ions, the year preceding sixty-five millions. Here are a few 
figures which measure the progress made in the ten years : 
1 In national wealth the change was from 43 to 65 thousaud 
millions : in national debt the reduction, less cash in Treasury, 
from 19 to less than 9 thousand millions. Since 1890 the 
national debt has increased nearly fifty millions. Value of manu- 
factures increased in the period under consideration from 5,369 
to 8,700 millions ; railways from 87,724 to 163,562 miles. The 
production of pig iron in 1880 was 4,277 ; in 1890, 9,202 million 
tons. Farms improved represented in 1880, 284 ; in 1890, 348 
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millions of acres. The cotton crop in 1880 was 5,757,397 bales ; 
in 1890, fully nine millions. The value of textiles — wool, cotton, 
and silk — rose from 500 to 674 millions. "Wealth per head in 
1880 was $870 ; in 1890 it reached a thousand. 

A page could be filled with similar contrasts, the whole mak- 
ing such a record of material progress as the world has never 
seen. Our ship was first, all others distanced in the race. 

The credit of the Republic touches us nearly. In March, 
1892, the comparison was as follows : British 2f per cents, 98£- ; 
United States 2 per cents, 99£. To-day it is sadly reversed : 
British 2f per cents, 112 ; United States 2 per cents, 94£. 

More than half of this decade has already passed, and if the 
next half is to be of a similar character, we know that as 1880 to 
1890 was that of the greatest prosperity, 1890 to 1900 is to be 
one of the greatest stagnation. Exact results cannot be known 
until the 1900 census is taken, but one indication we have in the 
number of miles of railways built 1890 to 1895. We have seen 
the average for the preceding decade was per year 7,600 miles. 
In this decade so far it is not half. 

Too plainly is it seen that the Ship of State has not been sail- 
ing well. If this could be attributed to conditions which pre- 
vail, and if other nations were in like plight, we might harbor 
the flattering notion that it is neither the ship, nor the crew, 
nor their mode of handling it, that is to blame, but the winds 
and waves which retard other ships equally with our own. But 
if we note how our principal competitor is doing, we find that it 
never made greater progress. Great Britain has just made her 
annual statement, and by her advance we may reckon the extent 
of our retrogression. After paying all expenses, her surplus 
was for the year $110,000,000. Her shipyards never had so 
much work; every department of business has revived. The 
Monarchy is speeding over the waves triumphantly, while our 
good ship The Republic lies as if waterlogged. We who were 
always first are being outsailed. We are not in the race. 

However partisans may differ as to the reasons for this humiliat- 
ing reverse, not even the bitterest and most ignorant can dispute 
the fact that we are left hopelessly behind in the race for national 
prosperity. 

Now there must be a reason or reasons for this. Our natural 
resources remain unequalled ; our advantages over other nations 
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have not changed ; the physical conditions nnder which 
the record of the Kepublic has been hitherto unequalled 
among the nations are still here ; the sun still shines, and our 
cotton and our cereals still spring forth ; our mines never gave 
up such riches ; our people never were so intelligent, our work- 
men so skilful. We cannot, therefore, look to physical changes 
for the lamentable stagnation that has come over us. 

If it be not in the act of nature, then we must seek it in the 
act of man — in legislation. Wherein has legislation changed in 
recent years ? It has changed in two particulars. First, in 1878 
legislation attempted to push the United States from the solid 
rock of gold as the standard of value, and to introduce by artificial 
means a rival standard. It brought silver into the currency not 
asa convenience for small coin, but by the purchase of two millions 
of dollars per month which were ordered to be coined whether the 
nation needed it or not, silver was injected into the currency. Sub- 
sequent legislation increased these purchases to four millions 
($4,000,000) per month for which silver notes were issued, which 
passed into the currency, and finally produced such a strain 
upon the amount of gold in circulation and in the treasury, as to 
cause doubts to arise in the minds of the most farseeing and 
prudent as to the ability of the United States to redeem these 
silver notes in the standard metal gold, and thus maintain the 
much talked of " parity " of the two dollars, the silver dollar worth 
fifty cents in the markets of the world and the gold dollar worth 
one hundred cents everywhere. Thus was poison forced into the 
hitherto pure blood of the body politic, and from that day to this 
the national health has been slowly but surely undermined. 

This is a matter above party ; let us not hesitate, therefore, to 
place the blame where it belongs, upon our own party, the 
Republican. It was the Republican party that poisoned the cur- 
rency of the nation. It was the Republican party that doubled 
the amount of poison, which speedily produced its baneful effect. 
It threatened the capital of the world abroad and it sapped the 
roots of confidence at home ; hence the stagnation of business ; 
hence the contrast between 1880-1890 and 1890-1900. The poison 
was there before 1890 in small doses, but such was the strength 
of the patient that he continued to perform his usual functions 
for a long time after the poison had entered his system, but his 
vitality was, nevertheless, ceaselessly being sapped. 
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President Harrison left the helm and President Cleveland 
took it, and the ship began to drift. But had President Harrison 
been re-elected and continued at the helm, the ship could not 
have continued its progress very long. It would not have drifted 
so far out of its course as it has done under President Cleveland, be- 
cause the revenues of the government would have been maintained, 
but it could never have made creditable headway. Unfortunately, 
President Cleveland took the helm committed to produce a 
radical change in the fiscal system of the country. In his former 
term of office he had to deal with a great surplus, and his trouble 
was to get rid of that ; " a condition, not a theory," confronted 
him, as he said. But surely, after he returned to power, this 
condition had changed ; there was then no surplus possible. It 
was soon seen that the question was whether the revenues of the 
government would be sufficient for its wants. The continued 
purchases of silver had produced a great panic. When these 
were stopped — all credit to President Cleveland for this stop- 
page — and the nation was slowly regaining strength, the Baring 
panic occurred, one of the most acute ever known, and the 
country lay prostrate and enfeebled. President Cleveland's 
"condition" had changed, and President Cleveland should have 
changed with it. Unfortunately, his party pressed on, proba- 
bly against the judgment of the President, for the party 
Boon broke from control and insisted upon revolutionizing the 
fiscal system, when the national patient was in no condition to 
undergo a surgical operation. The excitement and alarm, the 
harrowing fear of every business interest, inevitably caused by 
every threatened lowering of duties, threw the industrial world 
into confusion and dismay. No recovery was possible. 

Even had the new Tariff bill produced revenues sufficient for 
the wants of the government, the poisoned silver in our currency 
would have prevented prosperity ; but when to this poison in the 
national veins was added the dangerous cutting and slashing, 
which a great change in the tariff necessitates, we have sufficient 
reason to account for the drifting of the ship. There can be no 
question but that the monthly deficit in revenues and borrowing 
through the issue of bonds in a time of peace aggravated the situ- 
ation, because it still further alarmed capital. Had the United 
States government been in receipt of surplus revenues, thus ena- 
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bling it to draw from circulation every month some portion of the 
demand gold debt, this would have allayed alarm and inspired 
confidence, and the demand for gold would have been less 
urgent. 

We have here, then, the two causes which are responsible for 
the drifting of the ship, for the lack of enterprise, for the stagna- 
tion in business, and for the failure of the United States to con- 
tinue upon a career of progress. 

First : By her silver legislation she has lost the confidence of 
capital throughout the world and also at home. Europe will no 
longer invest its surplus in our railway bonds, real estate, or other 
securities. On the contrary, it has drawn hundreds of millions 
of capital from investment here, thus draining the country of its 
gold. Capital at home is almost as timid. It will not invest gold 
dollars worth one hundred cents permanently as long as a section 
of the people threaten to repay in silver dollars worth one-half 
in the markets of the world. 

Second: The country has been shaken by a violent change in 
its fiscal system, and duties upon imports no longer produce suf- 
ficient revenue, because duties have been lessened upon the lux- 
uries of the rich, and the ad valorem system, substituted for the 
specific, opens the door so wide to frauds upon the revenue through 
under-valuations that the government does not receive more than 
two-thirds of the duties it pretends to levy. 

There was probably never such a fraud perpetrated as the 
Wilson Tariff bill. It was proclaimed as a measure intended to 
relieve the masses of the poor from high duties. It did not re- 
duce duties upon any article used by the poor, but it did reduce 
largely upon the luxuries of the rich. Thus stands the record. 

Tariff duties as follows were collected in 1893 on foreign im- 
portations of the luxuries of the rich : 

Wool manufactures 132,293,600 

Silk 16,965,637 

Cotton 16,436,733 

Flax manufactures 10,066,636 

Glass and china 10,339,000 

Wines, liquors, etc 8,935,000 

Tobacco and cigars. . , 11,882,557 

Here are $106,000,000 of revenue from seven classes of lux- 
uries, and here are a few others which netted more than $8,000,- 
000 additional : Jewelry, carriages, artificial flowers, clocks, 
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brushes, paper, perfumeries, musical instruments, making $114,- 
000,000 revenue collected from imports out of the total of $177,- 
000,000. To reduce duties upon articles which are all luxuries 
of the rich, furnishing two-thirds of the whole tariff revenue, is 
the chief result of the Wilson act. 

The statement cannot be disputed that these articles were not 
imported for the use of the masses of the people. With woollen 
manufactures, as those of silk, the masses of the people of the 
United States are supplied by the home manufacturer almost 
exclusively. The only class which uses imported cloths, and 
foreign glass and china, and foreign wines and tobacco, is the 
rich. 

Our obvious need is not only to restore the former duties upon 
these articles, but to increase them, not as a protectionist meas- 
ure, but strictly for revenue. The luxuries of the rich will be 
purchased almost to as great an extent under a higher as under 
a lower duty, for increased cost does not in a great measure affect 
their consumption. The rich may be trusted to continue to 
gratify their tastes and to follow fashion. 

There is only one item in the above list that can be claimed 
to affect the masses of the people, viz., wool. Some low and 
cheap grades of woollens are still used to a small extent by the 
masses, but it can easily be arranged that upon these the duty 
shall not be increased. This done, $50,000,000 a year additional 
can readily be collected through the tariff upon luxuries, and not 
a working man be disadvantaged one cent. Thirty millions can 
readily be obtained by one dollar tax per barrel upon beer, which 
the consumer would not have to pay, but the precise mode of 
increasing the revenue is not important. 

One point is certain, viz.: that no genuine national prosperity 
can be looked for until the revenues of the government are suffi- 
cient to meet its expenditures and leave a goodly surplus. 

We know that the triumph of the Eepublican party will en- 
sure this, and that with increased duties upon various articles 
more home-made products will be used, and hence more home 
labor employed. We also know that surplus revenues will 
tend to dispel alarm. Nothing more need be said upon this sub- 
ject. But the ship of state will never sail to our satisfaction 
unless there also be such a change as will place the nation upon 
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the highest standard of value, gold, as firmly and as free from 
doubt as Britain stands upon it. With no desire to pose as a 
prophet, but only to prove that the laws pertaining to money aie 
so certain in their operation that the results of any policy con- 
cerning it can be unerringly predicted, I venture to quote from 
successive warnings given in the columns of this Review, even 
from the time when the cloud seen in the sky was no bigger than 
a man's hand and comparatively few of our political leaders seemed 
aware of its dire significance. 

Five years ago, in 1891, the danger of tampering with the 
standard of value seemed so great that I said : 

" The New York Evening Post is a free-trade organ, but it has recently 
said that it would rather be the party to pass ten McKinley bills than one 
silver bill such as was urged ; and I, a Republican and a believer in the 
wisdom of protection, tell you that I would rather give up the McKinley 
bill and pass the Mills bill, if for exchange I could have the present silver 
bill repealed and silver treated like other metals. In the next presidential 
campaign if I have to vote for a man in favor of silver and protection, or for 
a man in favor of the gold standard and a reduced tariff, I shall vote and 
work for the latter, because my judgment tells me that even the present 
tariff is not half so important for the good of the country as the mainte- 
nance of the highest standard for the money of the people." 

Two years later, in 1893, President Cleveland was compelled to 
call an extra session of Congress in these startling words : 

" Whereas, The distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situa- 
tion, which pervade all business circles, have already caused great loss and 
damage to our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the 
wheels of manufactures, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and 
withhold from our workingmen the wage of labor ; and, 

"Whereas, The present perilous condition is largely the result of a finan- 
cial policy which the executive branch of the government finds embodied 
in unwise laws, which must be executed until repealed by Congress." 

So much for the potency of the poison in our currency and 
the havoc it made in two short years. In September, 1893, 
in this Review, I closed an article upon this momentous issue 
as follows : 

" Should the country go further into the silver morass, then it may safely 
be predicted that all that has taken place to this date will be considered 
insignificant compared with the trouble yet to come. History teaches 
nothing more clearly than this — that no country can ever enjoy prosperity 
if, in regard to its standard of value, confidence is lost." 

After this followed perhaps the most acute panic in our his- 
tory, and the government was reduced to such straits that it has 
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twice had to borrow in times of profound peace, and its credit, 
once the highest among nations, has fallen and remains below 
that of countries with hardly a tithe of its wealth or re- 
sources. 

I have mentioned the matter of revenue first, only because it 
is so easily met and so certain to be rightly dealt with; but it is 
relatively unimportant compared with the change needed to 
maintain the standard of value. 

Those who prescribe tariff changes as a cure for the deep 
seated malady which has poisoned the nation's currency — the life- 
blood of prosperity — remind us of the quack who vended pills 
to prevent earthquakes. The business men of the country un- 
derstand this. President Eoberts, of the Pennsylvania Eailroad 
Company, the greatest of all organizations, recently spoke for 
them. The only thing necessary to produce prosperity, he said, 
was to cease the agitation for a change from the gold to the 
silver standard, and although it is true, as he said, " that the 
tariff could wait," revenue cannot. Without surplus revenue no 
improvement can come. 

We may collect all the surplus revenue imaginable ; may legis- 
late in any and all directions upon other than the financial ques- 
tion, and all will be in vain. Capital from abroad will continue 
to avoid us and capital at home remain paralyzed; new enterprises 
will not be undertaken, labor will be poorly employed, wages 
fall, depression continue, with panic ever looming in the distance. 
As in 1891 and again in 1893 I predicted coming disaster, so 
to-day in 1896 I do not hesitate to foretell its continuance. Until 
we cease to threaten the gold standard under which the Eepublic 
has outsailed all others, national prosperity must remain a thing 
of the past, for until the standard of value is permanently settled 
nothing is settled. The ship of state must continue to drift. 

Andbew Caenegie. 



